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TRUTH-SEEKING IN MATTERS OF RELIGION. 

What ought to be the attitude of the educated man in 
regard to those doctrines of religion which have been taught 
him in childhood? We all know that this question presents 
itself with some degree of urgency to everyone who is thought- 
ful and conscientious, and that it often becomes obtrusive very 
early in adult life. Sometimes the answer is given at once, 
with the impetuous eagerness and assurance of youth, — only 
later to be greatly modified or wholly retracted ; sometimes it 
is stifled or postponed till its interest has yielded to the insist- 
ence of practical affairs,, the routine of habit., or the attractions 
of a life of amusement ; sometimes the doubt which the ques- 
tion implies is fought against as a thing of evil and crushed by 
strenuous effort; while occasionally the individual, endowed 
with patience and candor, thinks out some solution which for 
him is permanently satisfying and honorable. The unlike- 
nesses here referred to are not in relation to the sets of beliefs 
to which the diverging paths may lead ; the point to be noticed 
is that the action of the mind when employed upon this subject 
will vary greatly in different cases. Even if we consider only 
those instances where the earnestness and honesty of the 
inquirer are competent to the task of examining beliefs hith- 
erto held sacred, and of striving to prove all things in order to 
hold fast that alone which is good, we still find a diversity of 
opinion as to whether this task should be undertaken at all, and, 
where it is attempted, differences as to the methods to be 
employed, the limits of the investigation, and the end which it 
is desired should be reached. The whole subject has obviously 
a far-reaching moral interest which makes good its claim for 
consideration. 

Probably few at the present day would attempt to maintain 
that an uncritical and facile assent should be immediately 
granted to dogmas, which, resting mainly on authority, yet 
deal with problems at once the most vital and the most complex 
with which the human mind can grapple. That there is some 
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legfitimate use of the reason in application to a creed is gener- 
ally admitted. But, granted the right of the individual to 
concern himself with the grounds of his religious beliefs, how 
far does this right extend ? Is it not merely a right but a duty ? 
What benefits and what dangers may come from its exercise? 
Are there any interests with which those of the intellect may 
conflict, — any so superior to its own that in submission to 
them it must give up its demand for free and unlimited 
inquiry? Finally the question may arise, whether reason is 
adequate to the work it proposes to do, or whether it mtist nec- 
essarily find itself at last reduced to a confession of nescience, 
— a confession that may seem to justify an indifferent or 
despairing acquiescence in doctrines which the most careful 
investigation fails either to establish or to negate. 

If such an examination into the basis of a religious creed is 
to be undertaken at all, it must have for its direct object the 
attainmentof truth. If an earnest man calls in question the more 
important of the religious dogmas which he has been taught, — 
such, for example, as the incarnation, the supernatural authori- 
ty of the bible or the church, the immortality of the soul, the 
existence of a world-creator and world-ruler, — and tries to 
find out whether he should continue to accept these ideas or to 
reject them, it is because he desires to hold only such opinions 
as are in agreement with real fact. Why has he such a desire ? 
One answer is that he holds truth to be, in and for itself, a good, 
that is, intrinsically desirable. Another answer is that truth 
is good for that which it brings with it or which follows from 
it, — because it gives an intensifying of pleasure, or an increase 
of mental power, or a strengthening of the moral fibre, or 
perhaps that it does all of these. For if truth be not either 
for itself or for its consequences an object which it is wise to 
hold dear, that man surely does well who simply refuses to 
criticise or investigate his belief in supernatural religion ; since 
the anxiety and unrest during the process and the sense of loss 
which often accompanies its result are painful and disturbing 
factors in the life experience. Moreover, in many cases, there 
is no small risk that if the religious formulas are laid aside 
the ethical teachings so closely bound up with them may be 
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shaken in their influence, and the moral life lose thereby much 
support and stimulus. Then, too, it is no trifling task to 
weigh the evidence for and against any part of the super- 
natural theory of the universe, or to follow out the implications 
of theological doctrines, often highly abstruse in form and 
coming down to our generation in phraseology, originally 
scholastic and technical, and now only the more obscure and 
vague from being popularized in the religious consciousness. 
Aldd to these, the pain of breaking through old habits of 
thought, the possible severing of those ties, of friendship and 
kinsmanship which the possession of a common faith and hope 
does so mitch to draw close, and the many sacrifices which 
even in our day may follow from the conscientious disapproval 
of the orthodox, and we may fairly conclude that unless truth is 
something so precious that even the smallest part of it is a pearl 
of great price, for the sake of which the merchantman may well 
sell all that he has, it is better to shut the eyes of the soul and 
continue passively receptive of teachings which are intimately 
bound up with the social life of the community, which can 
claim the sanction of centuries and are sweet with the fra- 
grance of early association, An adequate discussion of the 
subject would have to consider two riuestions: What is the 
worth of truth? and. Is truth attainable? both involving some 
notice of that old question of "jesting Pilate's," What is truth? 
The limits of the present paper render possible only a brief 
treatment of the value of truth. 

We all grant that truth-speaking is in the main a good thing. 
But the average conscience remains self-complacent if the ver- 
bal expression corresponds fairly well to the opinions held, 
without undertaking any very close examination as to whether 
such opinions coincide with reality. Not so Plato, 
who, in the well-known passage in the "Republic," maintains 
that "the ignorance of the soul of the lie within," that is, self- 
deception, is the true lie, hateful alike to gods and men, — the 
He of which mere falsity in words is but a shadowy and com- 
paratively unimportant image. And surely the great philoso- 
pher is sounder here than is our popular morality, in the recog- 
nition that the attainment of a true insight into fact, so far as it 
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lies in our power, is a duty. For if, as all thinking men admit, 
the ideal life for humanity involves its fullest and richest 
development, then knowledge is not the merely useful tool by 
which natural laws can be made subservient to our pleasures 
or convenience; it is the food for the soul which man must 
appropriate and assimilate if his intellectual life is to maintain 
itself and expand. To rest in ignorance where knowledge is 
possible is to starve, to accept the false through indolence or 
cowardice is to try to get nourishment from poison. More- 
over, a new truth that is an apprehension of fact as it is, is 
more than an addition to the contents of the mind ; it is a test, 
a critical instrument by which opinions already held can be 
sifted and the wheat separated from the chaff. With the recep- 
tion of the Copernican doctrine in astronomy, for example, 
there was thrown a new light upon innumerable assumptions 
previously held unquestioningly, and in regard to science, phil- 
osophy and religion a great mass of rubbish was detected, and 
in time was thrown out from the consciousness of civilized 
mankind. So it is in the life-history of the individual. When 
some important fact, or significant generalization about fact, 
like a new planet swims into a man's ken, he finds that his old 
ooinions take on a new aspect, — some are found fuller than 
ever of meaning and worth, while others are seen to imply 
contradictions and absurdity ; relations before unsuspected are 
found to exist, and subtle and elusive fallacies are laid bare. 
And if it be asked, whether the advantage does not come rather 
from the novelty than from the truth of the new idea, we 
answer no, for though a new idea when false may change the 
mental content, it does not so test it. The mind is bound to 
come into contact with realit}% and this the false opinion will 
only render it the less capable of assimilating. To preserve 
his false views, a man must force his mind to contract instead 
of expand, and so shut himself off from the real. He who 
believes that the sun goes round the earth must either close his 
eyes to facts that other men recognize, or hold ideas that cannot 
be brought into relation with one another without contradic- 
tion. It is, of course, indisputable that a theory, which later 
may be found insufficient and incorrect, may for a time be of 
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considerable use in rendering self-consistent and orderly many 
half-apprehended phenomena. But to admit the value of an 
inadequate explanation is merely to assert that it is better than 
no explanation at all. " Or, we might rather say, that it is only 
in so far as such a "working hypothesis" is true, — that is, in so 
far as it is a statement of what the appearances do actually 
suggest, that it has value at all. Obviously, it is the concep- 
tion which new discoveries constantly tend to confirm that 
gradually makes good its title to be a truth ; and such remains 
ever fruitful in purifying the mind from old errors and prepar- 
ing it for the reception of new knowledge. "As light," says 
Spinoza, "reveals both itself and the darkness, so truth is the 
standard both of itself and of the false." 

But, it may be urged, the whole case has not yet been fairly 
stated. Grant that man as an intellectual being demands truth, 
yet man's whole nature is not summed up in his intellect. He 
cannot live by knowledge alone any more than by bread alone. 
His emotional nature is not satisfied though you supply him 
with a whole universe of matters of fact; the science which 
satiates the brain may leave the heart hungry. Fact, indeed, 
is too sad, it is fiction, dreams, visions that we want. "We 
live by admiration, hope and love." Love is and must be 
blind ; tear the bandage from his eyes, and the too visible world 
contains so much that is dull and base that we turn from it 
with shrinking and distaste. Hope, alas ! implies an ignorance 
of what life really is, and to admire is the privilege of the child- 
like and the simple. Who increaseth knowledge, increaseth 
sorrow. Let us suppose then that the principal dogmas of 
Christianity — the conception of a divine fatherhood, an infal- 
lible revelation, the promise of an eternity of bliss for the 
believer and of some far-off divine event for the race, are all 
but creations, of the imagination, — still their presence within 
our consciousness shows our need of them. Imagination asks 
for a dream-land in which to rise above the sordid tragedy of 
life. The desert would appall us but for this mirage. Fairy 
stories are better than science primers. The old beliefs are at 
least beautiful, and beauty as well as truth is a good. 
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This contention is based vipon a pessimism which is too 
widespread among sensitive and thoughtful men of the pres- 
ent day to be left out of account. It is true, as has often been 
shown, that the pessimistic theory of the world is one which 
can neither be proved nor disproved, since feelings, in their 
more complex forms at all events, are insusceptible to measure- 
ment. But the pessimist does not need proof, the misery and 
evil of human existence are for him too all-pervasive and 
insistent. Christianity when most vigorous and aggressive, 
saw the present world in the same dreary, chill, light. "If in 
this life only we have hope," said the great apostle, we are 
"most miserable." The escape is into another life, — a life that 
was firmly grasped as an eternal and indisputable verity by the 
early Christian, but that the modern man of culture and scien- 
tific training must "will to believe" in, — must, if need be, close 
his eyes and stop his ears to believe in, since only so can he 
escape from the grip of the sordid and the low. For in any 
case, it is asserted, it is such faith in the supernatural which can 
render existence tolerable and even happy, since if we give free 
play to the imagination, and permit it to enter in behind the 
veil of sense and time to build itself habitations eternal in the 
heavens, it may well be that even the sufferings of this present 
time shall not seem worthy to be compared with the glories of 
this transcendent sphere. Why then let the meddling intellect 
intervene with its curious criticism and super-subtle analysis? 
Let us rest and be thankful. 

The answer to this argument is almost a commonplace. To 
a man of intelligence and culture in the present day, the volun- 
tary acceptance of a creed which can be retained only by refus- 
ing to subject it to the scrutiny of reason can give little comfort 
or satisfaction. The remedy is a mere soporific, and leads to 
no cure. True, a faith may be secured, in many cases actually 
is secured, by building it upon a basis of authority, by raising 
about it buttresses of ceremony and religious observance, and 
by carefully screening it from all blasts of destructive criticism. 
But how delicate is such an artificial product, how little its 
succour avails amid the swellings of Jordan ! The classic exam- 
ple of success in this effort to develop a faith on the discredit- 
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ing of reason, is that of Blaise Pascal ; and it is still difficult 
for the student, watching the delicate balance of his fine and 
sensitive mind, to determine which prevailed, the ardent relig- 
ionism of the superimposed creed, or the profound and almost 
cynical skepticism that underlay it. What none can doubt is 
the intensity of his melancholy. If a religion has for its object 
the securing of permanent consolation and serenity, it must at 
least be as a house that is founded on a rock. A modern man 
of literary culture, and acquainted to some extent with the 
results of scientific and historical research, who yet refuses to 
examine his creed lest he should lose his hold on it, is far from 
the calm and settled conviction of the early Christian whose 
faith quenched the fires of martyrdom and turned the edge of 
the sword, — for there always remains a half-consciousness of 
the doubt to which he has refused admittance. His religion 
is like the Don's helmet, it only remains intact because its 
owner is too prudent to try its strength. 

Yet it is indisputable that the various systems of super- 
natural religion do make strong appeal to the higher feelings, 
and give satisfaction to human hearts. Especially in this true 
in our day of the teaching of the more liberal Protestant 
churches, which have gradually laid aside many of the harsher 
dogmas of mediaeval and Calvinistic theology. None the less 
it must be pointed out that only a crude and inadequate psy- 
chology can represent imagination and emotion as so separated 
from, and opposed to, intelligence that they can only be culti- 
vated at the expense of reason. The little child believing in 
Jack the Giant-Killer, holds the story of his feats to be liter- 
ally accurate; but the educated reader believes in Hamlet not 
as a correctly-depicted historical character, who once in Den- 
mark spoke thus and acted so, — but as the concrete presenta- 
tion in beautiful form of a profoundly interesting type. It 
would be grotesque to argue, that because we want to feel 
Hamlet's "truth," we must try to believe in spite of evidence 
that perhaps Shakespeare was a transcriber of history rather 
than the creator of a wonderful work of art. And wherever 
in the doctrines or .narratives of the Christian, or any other, 
religion, there is the figuring forth of some truth regarding 
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man or nature, there need be no fear that the critical reason 
by its most ruthless work can ever rob us of a jot or a tittle of 
it. We may learn how the myth has arisen, — how the story 
differs, perhaps very widely, from the actual occurrence that 
it purports to describe; but the inner core remains untouched, 
or rather it is made the more clear that it is in such truth that 
we have the precious thing, while the imagery and circum- 
stance which have clothed it have their value only as lending it 
vividness and charm. The more knowledge increases, the more 
do we recognize the intrinsic worth, because the essential truth, 
of a great work of the creative imagination. As all historical 
and literary investigation of three centuries, and all the prog- 
ress of modern philosophy and psychology, have only quick- 
ened the world's appreciation of Shakespeare's Hamlet, so the 
most rigorous skepticism if applied, let us say, to the most 
sacred of all the New Testament narratives, need touch no whit 
of that which makes it beautiful, pathetic, and heroic; it will 
be for us not the less, but the more, "true," when we have 
learnt to distinguish what in it was merely accidental, and 
unhistorical. "We live by admiration, hope and love" we 
repeat, but these must be founded, not on dreams or fancies, 
but on the real, the vital, and the permanent. 

Nor is the rational criticism of a creed, whatever be its 
results, likely to be more inimical to the emotions connected 
with the moral life than to the imagination. New conceptions 
of the universe may indeed direct our affections towards nat- 
ural, rather than supernatural, objects ; but the altruistic feel- 
ings are too deeply rooted in our human nature, — they are too 
intrinsic to that nature, to be cast out by any upheaval of relig- 
ious ideas. Love "is an ever-fixed mark, that looks on tem- 
pests and is never shaken." We are sometimes told that the 
doctrine of a personal immortality is needed to give strength 
and warmth to our tenderness for kinsman and friend; and 
that a love which cannot pass beyond the sfrave is but feeble 
and evanescent. The answer is that whether we live forever, 
or otdy for a few-score years, love can last while we last ; and 
that which ceases only when we cease, is for us permanent. 
The annihilation of its object, if we hold this takes place, does 
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not check love; the remembered kisses after death are not 
more sweet, the touch of a vanished hand does not cHng closer 
in memory, to the most orthodox believer in a heaven of bliss, 
than to him who thinks of the dead as gone into an everlasting 
silence. Love may have led man to believe in immortality, but 
it is not this belief that causes the love. Nor does altruism in 
its wider form, the enthusiasm for humanity, depend upon the 
acceptance of any theological dogmas. If the age of miracles 
should be regarded as mythical, if supernatural help should no 
longer be, trusted in for the relief of human misery, if the world 
should cease to be regarded as the work of a supremely good 
and great Person, — ^yet not the less urgent, to some perhaps 
rather the more urgent, would be the demand for human 
strength, and knowledge, and sympathy. If there be no wis- 
dom higher than that of weak, fallible man, the greater must 
be the need for the best efforts of all to be put forth to feed the 
little lamp of human reason, and to bring as many as possible 
within the circle of its light. 

To suppose that the higher and more spiritual qualities are 
dependent upon a conservative clinging to generally-received 
religious doctrines, is a mistake that is often due to the assump- 
tion that truth is a barren abstraction of some sort, quite iso- 
lated from all human interests, — an assumption which implies 
that those who claim for the intellect the right to examine all 
its opinions impartially, and to accept as credible that alone 
which has valid evidence in its favor, are trying to resolve all 
our warm living experience into a rigid rationalistic schema. 
Man, we are told, cannot live upon categories, life is more than 
logic. Not in a world of speculative thought, but in a world 
of action and passion, does his work lie; and that religion 
which best helps him to keep his heart open to the sorrows of 
others, and most stimulates him to play his part as a man in a 
world of men, — that it is which justifies itself, be its philosophy 
right or wrong, its conceptions sound or false. And this objec- 
tion, if it is directed against the over-estimation of mere 
thought-forms, to be found in some idealistic systems of phil- 
osophy, is well taken, but it does not for a moment affect our 
contention of the high value of trath-seeking. For truth is not 
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a net-work of logical formulse, nor a table of abstract cate- 
gories; it is not a matter of abstraction at all, it is the appre- 
hension by reason of concrete reality. 

For the question which the conscientious inquirer, whose 
case we have had in view, will put to himself, is just this: 
These statements which I have perhaps hitherto received 
unhesitatingly, referring as they do to a whole class of subjects 
having the deepest interest and the most vital importance to 
me and to all mankind, — are they in accord with existing fact 
or no? Is there anything in the universe corresponding to 
phrases which till now have possessed for me a peculiarly 
valuable and sacred significance, — God, immortality, the divine 
incarnation, a miraculous intervention in the natural sphere, the 
providential government of the world? And if any such cor- 
respondence exists, how close and complete is it? Manifestly, 
what is demanded here is not a barren analysis of metaphysical 
terms, undertaken for the sake of a pedantic longing for literal 
and logical accuracy. The effort is to come face to face with 
facts, — with those facts, moreover, which any thinking man, 
and the conservative religionist not the least, must acknowledge 
to have the most practical bearing on life and conduct. If such 
an investigation involves a consideration of "abstract ideas," 
and perhaps to some extent it inevitably does so, that at all events 
is not its goal. The concrete may have to be analyzed into its 
elements, but it is not with such elements, but with the complex 
whole that we are ultimately concerned. The more intense 
is the desire to get into close touch with the real, to see fact as 
it is, unblinded by personal prepossessions and freed from the 
haze of prejudice thrown around us by the habit of concurring 
in the opinions of others, the more earnestly will the inquirer 
ask — not, what is the pleasantest, the most comforting thing 
for me to believe ? — not, what creed will give the sharpest spur 
to my sluggish conscience and quicken into fullest life my 
gentler susceptibilities ? — not, what will most gratify my imag- 
ination and my aesthetic aspirations? — ^but simply, what is true? 
Are these things so, or otherwise? It is the real which is 
wanted, it is the real with which the reason has to do; "was 
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verntinftig ist, das ist wirklich, und was wirklich ist, das ist 
verniinftig." 

There needs no proof that men have other interests to sat- 
isfy than those of reason; and that for the vast majority the 
demands of the senses, and of the emotions most closely con- 
nected with the senses, are far more insistent and clamorous 
than are any of the problems presented to the intellect. The 
higher forms of the reasoning powers have been evolved only 
at a very late stage of that indefinitely long process of which 
our civilized humanity is the result, and they are as yet but 
partially and imperfectly developed. That man is a rational 
animal is a true definition only as it signifies the possession of 
some potentiality of reasoning. We all know but too well that 
we are, so far as concerns most of our actions and many of our 
beliefs, quite irrational animals, — creatures of instinct and of 
custom, of prejudice and childish fancies. But just because 
our higher intellectual nature is a hardly and but recently won 
conquest, into the borders of which we have scarcely yet 
entered, does it become us to protect it and hold its interests 
dear. "We ought," says Aristotle, "to make every effort to 
live in the exercise of the highest of our faculties, for though 
it be but a small part of us, yet in power and worth it far sur- 
passes all the rest." Truth is one aspect of the ideal, of the 
"summum bonum" of the old philosophies. It is the ideal that 
gives worth to life. The best that we can conceive of in human 
conduct, that is the ideal for the guidance of our active life. 
No moralist has yet made fully clear what our humanity 
would be were such moral perfection to be reached by society 
and by the individual, but all ethical progress must make 
toward this dimly-seen and far-distant goal. The highest that 
the aesthetic consciousness can imagine when it considers that 
beauty which is everywhere in the world, has never yet been 
made actual in visible or audible form by poet or artist, yet he 
is something less than man who is wholly deaf and blind to its 
influence. So truth is also for us the good, in so far as we are 
intelligent, thinking beings. We can be satisfied with an indo- 
lent dependence upon authority, we can shut our eyes to evi- 
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dence and choose to believe what we want to believe, only on 
pain of dulling and deadening the very faculty which enables 
us to contemplate an ideal at all ; for neither, conscience nor 
imagination live independently of reason. If theology is more 
than superstition, if its arguments are valid, if its objects are 
verities, it can afford to court the most rigorous examination, 
and to give praise and cordial welcome to the inquirer who 
brings to its study the cool impartiality and the searching 
thoroughness of the scientific spirit. 

Eliza Ritchie. 
Halifax, Canada. 



THE ETHICS OF TOLSTOY AND NIETZSCHE. 

The eighteenth century, although it gave birth to Rousseau, 
the greatest of sentimentalists, was preeminently the rational- 
istic century. The rationalism of Kant dominated the thought 
of its closing decades. The Critical Philosophy proclaimed 
the supremacy of the pure reason, and in its ethical teaching 
found no place for emotion, but scorned all action resulting 
from good-feeling as non-moral, and "pathological," recog- 
nizing as moral only such actions as were performed without 
other feeling than regard for the abstract form of the moral 
law. 

Against this rationalism, which found the reality of the 
world in abstract thought — a mere logical scheme of rela- 
tions without life or feeling; a skeleton unclothed by flesh 
and blood, — men at length began to revolt. This revolt found 
its most complete expression in the writings of a man of 
genius, whose poetic and artistic nature was repelled by the 
dry formalism of the current theories, and who ventured to 
think out a philosophy from a new standpoint. Discarding the 
claims of "reason," Schopenhauer found the real beneath all 
appearances in "Will" or spontaneous energy, the nature of 
which is blind and aimless striving. Organisms are evolved 



